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For Friends’ Review. 


WHO WAS MELCHISEDEC? 





A question that has received a variety of answers 
by different authors, but admitted by all to be an 
unsettled mysterious subject. The most satisfactory 
answer is found in the language of inspiration. He 
was ‘‘the King of righteousness.” The King of 
Salem, which is the Ring of Peace.” 

In confirmation of which the inspired author adds: 
“Without father, without mother, without begin- 
ning of days, or end of life,’’ ‘‘ but made like 
unto the Son of God ; abideth a priest continually.” 
Heb. vii. 2, 3. Why should we seek to apply such 
tems and such description to any mere human 
being? To ‘*Shem, the son of Noah,” as some 
do, or any one, less than to Christ Himself? One 
of His appearances on earth; one of His manifes- 
lations to the world. Why should we question such 
authority in connection with the oft-repeated testi- 
mony? ‘One with the Father.’’ «« In the begin- 
ting with God and was God.’’ ‘*By whom the 
Worlds were made, and without whom nothing was 
that made that was made.”” He who was ‘that Rock 
that followed,” and who also led the people of God 

Or forty years through the wilderness, He whom 

= Ing saw and exclaimed, ‘‘and the form of the 

Ourth is like the Son ot God.”” «* Why should it 

thought a thing incredible ”’ that He should re- 
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veal Himself as the Priest of the most high God 
to the father of the faithful in whom all nations of 
the earth were to be blest and receive tithes of 
Him? ‘ The less receive the blessing of the better.’’ 
Our Lord Himself doubtless testifies to this inter- 
view when He says, ‘‘ Abraham saw My day and 
was glad,” improving the occasion to emphasize 
His persistence and oneness with the Father: 
‘* Before Abraham wasI Am.”’ But commentators tell 
us, ‘‘ His genealogy was not reckoned or traced.”’ 
But this is not the record. He was without gene- 
alogy. ‘‘ The Alpha and the Omega.” ‘ The first 
and the last.” ‘‘ The beginning and the ending.” 
Terms and description, so almost identical, that it 
would. almost seem sacrilegious to apply them to 
any other. 

Abraham is credited with seeing by faith the 
gospel day and coming of Christ through the dim 
vista of 2000 years; the fulfillment of the promise 
of God, including redemption through Christ. This 
may also be true, without militating against the 
former version of the beautiful testimony to His 
interview with him of whom the Jews boasted as 
their father. To no other does our Lord make any 
such reference. 

An objector may say, ‘‘ Melchisedec was made 
like unto the Son of God.” How could he be like 
Himself? All Christ’s manifestations, though jn 
some respects differing, were in others like no other 
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than Himself. Both were ‘‘ made flesh,’’ for Abra- 
ham recognized His humanity, while He confessed 
His divinity. Christ was ‘‘a priest forever after 
the order of Melchisedec.’’ After the likeness ; in 
the line of succession or continuation. Then the 
High Priest of the most high God, and now the 
High Priest forever, not a high priest only in either 
case, but in both instances she King of righteous- 
ness. The King of Peace. ‘‘ The Lord our right- 
eousness.” 

To see only some man in Him is to fail to see 
one of the evidences and one of the instances of 
the revelations of Christ to the world. Though 
called a man, as was also our Lord, yet was He in 
both and each manifestation, God manifest in the 
flesh. Jona. DE Vout. 


oe 


For Friends’ Review. 


TAOUGHTS RELATING TO PRAYER. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
Ill. 

If we would be, as we ought to be, ‘‘in the fear 
of the Lord all the day long,’’ we must be in a 
prayerful state ot mind all the day long. The 
prayer of penitence and the prayer of penance are 
very unlike. We cannot truly pray unless we see 
Christ’s worthiness and our worthlessness. 

Every person as he takes up a book to read 
should mentally pray, ‘‘ Lord, will this book make 
me really wiser, better and more useful? Will it 
afford me pleasure on my dying bed to remember 
that I read this book?” He who always has great 
liberty in prayer by an easy freedom of many words, 
has reason to fear that he is yet under the dondage 
of sin. 

To pray. without a tender sensibility and sin- 
cerity, ‘‘God be merciful to mea sinner,” is no 
better than to pray in self-righteousness, ‘* God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men are.” 

The best gift that our Heavenly Father can give 
us is the Holy Spirit. If He give us this it matters 
but little what He withholds or takes from us of 
earthly good ; but if He gives us not the Holy Spirit 
unto salvation from sin, it matters but little indeed 
it He give us all created things. Now, as the Holy 
Spirit is graciously given to all who humbly ask the 
Heavenly Father for the priceless blessing, prayer, 
therefore, is of infinite importance. The lamp of 
piety will go out in darkness if not trimmed by 
prayer. 

It requires great and affectionate faith in God to 
truly pray, ‘* Not my will, but Thine be done.’ 
Such faith can only be obtained by persevering, 
humble, agonizing prayer. 


eo 


THE stormy wind fulfilling His word, was called 
upon, as well as the rolling stars of night to de- 
clare His praise.—Samuel Fothergill. 


ee 


THE depths of man’s misery are not so deep as 
God's mtercy. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

The Meeting for Sufferings assembled as usu] 
on the 5th instant, but was thinly attended, owin 
in part to the unfavorable character of the weather, 
Our Friend Walter Morris has, we learn, just re. 
turned to pay a short visit to Friends in Denmark, 
and crossed over in the teeth of a gale of wind 
which delayed his steamer for nine hours. From 
Alexandria we learn that Rufus P. King was there 
about three weeks ago, and that he rested a night 
at the house of our Friend Francis Allen, before 
proceeding on his journey to Palestine. 

One is often struck by the remarkable variety of 
subjects that, from time to time, claim the attention 
of the meeting for Sufferings. Of course a con. 
siderable part of the business is of a more or less 
routine, or even formal, character ;—nor can this 
element be wholly dispensed with in a well-ordered 
Society. Yet we believe a desire is generally felt 
to give the chief place to considerations of higher 
importance, such as the spiritual interests of our 
little section of the Church, the upholding of our 
testimonies before men, and entering into sympathy 
with the afflicted—especially with those who may 
be suffering for conscience’ sake. Every now and 
then some interesting item of news is brought be- 
fore us from some distant part of the earth. Thus 
we have just been informed that there are at Chris- 
tiansund, not far from Bergen in Norway, some 
people who conscientiously object tu the observance 
of the so-called Ordinances, and to the worship and 
ministry of the Lutheran Church. They are in the 
practice of assembling together for Divine worship 
without any prearranged service whatever, believing 
this to be most in accordance withthe mind of Christ. 
Hearing of the existence of some _members of 
our Society at Stavanger, they have written to them, 
asking for information upon the principles of 
Friends, and desiring that a preaches or a teacher 
from them might be sent to give them some further 
instruction. Of course we have as yet no personal 
knowledge of them, and cannot possibly tell in 
what way this little movement may develop. Still, 
the spontaneous manifestation of a firm belief in 
some of those principles that we hold dear cannot 
but be an encouraging token to ourselves. It may 
be hoped that Walter Morris, who is now in Den- 
mark, will be able to pay a visit to this interesting 
little company before his return home. 


James H. Tuke, of Hitchin, gave us the deeply 
interesting information that he was about to pro: 
ceed again to the west coast of Ireland to take a 
little succor towards the relief of the famishing 
peasantry there, who are believed to amount to 
eight or ten thousand people. So severe Is their 
distress that they have consumed their seed pota- 
toes, and therefore have nothing on which to de- 
pend for the next harvest. J. H. T. has been = 
nished with funds through the liberality of a few 
personal friends, and is now upon the spot engag 
in ministering to the wants of the people so far as 
the means permit. How sad it is to think that $0 
many of our fellow creatures—even those living 
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upon our own favored islands—seem fated to pass 
their existence in chronic hardship and poverty, 
yaried by occasional starvation. Can it be mght 
that from one year’s end to another they should 
know nothing of those innocent comforts which we 
are so privileged to enjoy, and without which life 
can be hardly worth living ? 

London, Third mo. 13th, 1886, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A PLEA FOR HELP AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE WEST. 


BY PRESIDENT BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD. 

The attention of all Friends is invited to the fol- 
lowing suggestions, and their help is earnestly so- 
licited. If the cause of Christian education lies 
near your hearts, and our claims seem reasonable, 
will you not aid us? 

The West is now receiving, in many ways, an 
unusual amount of public attention. The lands 
west of the Mississippi seem destined to be the 
theatre of much that is most important in the im- 
mediate future of the United States. The crowded 
populations of the countries of the old world are 
continually pouring their surplus into this region. 
The enterprising young citizens of the older States 
of the East are many of them seeking homes in the 
Western States and establishing themselves in busi- 
ness here. The almost boundless resources, mining, 
manufacturing, farming, etc., of these partially set- 
tled States and Territories are tempting hither the 
feet not only of the needy for whom there is not 
toom elsewhere, but also of those who are seeking 
speedy fortunes. Idle capital seeking for profitable 
employment is finding its way here in large quanti- 
ties from England and from all the Eastern por- 
tions of this country. Vice and crime of every 
kind are likewise hurrying to these new opportuni- 
lies of destruction. Every legitimate enterprise 
comes, but with it every form of evil. 


All who are interested in the Christian civiliza- 
tion and development of the world look with in- 
terest and hope, but at the same time with almost 
breathless anxiety upon the problems which are 
here to be solved. If all this irrepressible energy 
gors upward, it will go very high; but if down- 
ward, the depths of individual, social and political 
tuin, into which it will lead, are simply appalling. 
There is no place in the world where it is easier to 
forget that which is wise and good and pure, no 
place where the living, earnest, restraining influ- 
tnces of knowledge and Christian principle are 
more reeded than here. At the same time, no 
Pople are more easily directed and moulded into 
that which is true and noble, none in whose hearts 
Christian truth and grace find a readier lodgement, 
lone more keenly alive to the delights of intellec- 
tal culture. What the West needs is not criticism 
ad neglect, but living sympathy and confidence 
‘id help. Much that it most needs, it cannot yet 
do for itself. This is the case everywhere where 
Me struggle for existence and for the simplest ne- 











cessities of life occupies so nearly all the time, and 
where capital has not yet had time to accumulate. 
But some kind of life and development will go on. 
If the higher and better is not given, the lower and 
baser will pursue its own course, and the time will 
come when an indefinitely greater amount of labor 
and money will be required to veform than in the 
beginning rightly to form. 

In what way are Friends interested in this great 
Western movement, and what reasons are there 
why those: surrounded by the property accumula: 
lations of older countries should freely give of their 
money and encouragement to the work of religious 
education in the West? There seem to me to be 
some very weighty reasons, which should receive 
the careful and prayerful consideration of all such 


in the Eastern United States and in the mother 
country. 


1. The Society of Friends throughout the world 
is one. The reason of its existence is the mainte- 
nance and intelligent presentation to the world of 
certain great principles as old as the Gospel and 
lying at the very foundation of the religious, social 
and national life of the future. Every part of this 
body is interested in every other part. Weakness 
here is weakness there. Intellectual feebleness and 
weak defense in one part tends to undermine the 
whole. The general repute of the body is made up 
of the strength and wisdom, of the weakness and 
stupidity of the parts, and from this average repu- 
tation not a single Friend in the world can escape. 

2. One-fifth of all the Friends in America and 
nearly one-sixth of all in the world are now west 
of the Mississippi; and the relative proportion is 
through immigration and other causes rapidly 
going beyond this. Every year brings members 
from many of the older communities of Friends 
and scatters them through this great Northwest. 

3. The educational connections into which these 
Friends fall on their arrival determine to a great 
extent whether they and their families shall remain 
in their mother church or find a home in some 
other body, or, as is so often the case, stay away 
and lose all religious interest. The lack of an in- 
telligent presentation of Christian truth has done 
much to make the latter class painfully large. But 
many, somewhat educated themselves, coming as 
they do from intelligent families in older settle- 
ments, desire their children to have the best pos- 
sible facilities of instruction, and these they will 
find somewhere. 

4. The Colleges of other denominations are able 
to offer cheaper facilities than we can. The indi- 
vidual members of their churches all contribute 
liberally, but they do not depend on Western sup- 
port alone. Generous friends of education in the 
East furnish them with both building and endow- 
ment funds, and are only too glad to have this 
opportunity of helping on the cause which they 
unitedly represent. Iowa College, at Grinnell, the 
leading Congregational institution in the West, 
lost everything in the way of buildings, &c., in the 
great tornado of 1882. It made its wants known 
abroad, and aid came so quickly and abundantly, 
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that to-day it has more and better buildings than 
before the storm. The inducements which these 
Colleges thus hold out draw. Many, of limited 
means, have gone from our own midst, received 
an education in them, and are holding to-day 
prominent positions as teachers, ministers, &c., in 
these churches. Many of them could not have 
staid with us and received any higher education at 
all. Our tuition fees, $34 per year, low as they are, 
are considerably higher than those of other 
Colleges in the State with endowment. We 
ought to have at once an endowment that would 
enable us to compete with these Colleges in low 
rates and the best facilities, and this cannot yet be 
secured within our own limits. Shall these splendid 
opportunities be allowed to slip from otir grasp? 
The report goes in many places that the Society of 
Friends is an excellent body to feed others. 

5. Those are worthy of help who do what they 
can to help themselves. This our Friends do in a 
very commendable way. Our tuition fees only a 
little over half meet the current expenses of the 
College, and cannot be made to do so without 
driving either our students or our professors from us. 
For nine years a fund of $2000 a year has been raised 
to méet our deficiency, and most of this subscribed 
by our own Friends. Besides our College work, 
there are six academies maintained, every one of 
which is needed in preparatory education. If well 
maintained, these academies alone would consume 
all the means which their supporters can give to the 
educational work. The effort that is now being 
made to increase their usefulness is taking just so 
much from our temporary deficiency fund, and this 
is slowly landing us in debt each year. This we 
cannot avoid, without clipping our standard of 
work ; and rather than do this we had better close 
our doors, especially since our neighboring institu- 
tions are continually raising their thousands. We 
shall still appeal to our Western Friends to do all 
they can, and have a thorough faith in them ; but 
much more than this is imperatively needed. 

6. A college, or any school of higher education, 
is a centre of union and power in any body. 
Whether he knows it or not, every Friend within 
their range is more of a Friend because of Haver- 
ford and Earlham and Providence. Yale and Am. 
herst and Williams and Oberlin and Iowa are on 
the lips of all Congregationalists even to the Pa- 
cific slopes. These centres of educational and re- 
ligious power are felt everywhere, and the stronger 
and more permanent they are made, the more 
firmly and confidently does every single church in 
the body plant its feet in the region where God has 
placed it. 

7- Penn College has been chosen by the Na- 
tional Educational Association of Friends as the 
institution which it will recognize as the centre of 
the work of higher education in the West. This 
formal recognition carries weight in itself, but for 
the reasons above given can practically do but little 
without money behind it. We cannot see how Penn 
is to meet the pressing demands now upon her and 
do the great work before her in strengthening and 
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unifying the church without an immediate endoy. 

ment of one hundred thousand dollars. Are there 

not twenty or more Friends somewhere, or som 

one, who will see that this need is met? Are ther 

not others who will remember us in their wills? 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Third mo, roth, 8886. 


For Friends’ Review. 
OUR HOME MISSIONS. 


While there is much interest being manifested in 
the Society of Friends of late years in Foreign 
Missions in Mexico, Africa, and many other places, 
to which we should all say, ‘* God speed,” are there 
not those who do not seem called in this direction, 
but rather incline their ears to the cries of ourown 
almost forsaken heathen, the North American Ip. 
dians? Is one-tenth of the money used for mis. 
sionary purposes by the Society applied for the 
help of our own heathen? Would not one dolla 
go as far in mission work in our own land as three 
dollars in foreign lands? Is one soul of more value 
than another in the sight of God? Surely not, 
Then why should we not devote more of our time 
and money at home? I do not wish to discourage 
any who feel called to foreign work. ‘‘ God is no 
respecter of persons.’’ My heart is drawn towards 
the poor Indians whom I have learned to love for 
the last fifteen years. I am glad to know that there 
is more interest manifested towards them chan in 
former days, but the work is only in its infancy. 
The different Yearly Meetings of America expend 
about $3500 annually for the Indians,* but I wish 
to turn our minds to Alaska, a part of our country 
almost unknown to us, which has a population of 
about 66,000 souls. William H. Dall, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, says that ‘‘ Alaska is a far 
better country than much of Great Britainand Nor 
way,’’ yet its native inhabitants are uncivilized, 
though intelligent. A missionary states in his report: 
‘I do not hesitate to say that if three-fourths of the 
Alaska Indians were landed in New York as coming 
from Europe, they would be selected as among the 
most intelligent of the many worthy immigrants 
who daily arrive at that port.’’ In 1867 this vast 
territory was turned over to the United States, and 
the cull of God’s providence came to the America 
church to enter in and possess the land for Christ. 
It was to be expected that in response to that 
the churches of the United States with their puret 
religion and greater consecration would send more 
efficient agencies than Russia had done. But many 
years rolled by and the churches did nothing, while 
hundreds of immortal souls, who have never 9 
much as heard that there was a Saviour, were taken 
to judgment from a professedly Christian land, 
thousands were left to grow up in ignorance 
superstition, and to form habits that will keep them 
away from the gospel if it is ever offered to them 
A soldier also writes: ‘‘ These Indians have patt 
otic ideas, are proud to call themselves pee 
States Indians, and glory in the possession 0 i 
‘star spangled banner.’ But they feel 


*Last year Friends expended in all about $13,000 for Indians. 
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when they learn how much better off than them- 
glves are the Indians of British Columbia. Schools 
and churches abound among the British Indians, so 
that nearly all of them can read and write, and 
they appear to better advantage than their neigh- 
bors in Alaska.”” .This fact speaks much for the 
Christian people of Canada, and little for those of 
ourown Republic, who yearly send so much to 
convert the heathen in other lands, while they 
allow our own countrymen, who certainly are just 
as deserving, to go toeternal judgment without the 
gospel. Can you not, will you not, make it your 


business to build up and foster this mission to. 


Alaska? A number of men could be employed 
advantageously, but one whole souled man can do 
much and pave the way for doing more. Send out 
ashepherd who may reclaim a mighty flock from the 
eror of their ways and gather them to the true 
fold, the Master of which said, ‘‘ Feed My sheep.” 
And now with faith in the justness of the cause for 
which I plead so feebly I leave the matter in your 
hands, trusting that a brighter day may soon dawn 
for the poor benighted natives of Alaska. Of late 
years there have been a few successful missions es 

tablished. ‘The Indians learn readily and desire 
more schools. A missionary wrote in 1878 ‘‘ that 
itis a real pleasure to teach these people, for they 
are anxious to learn and take right hold.’’ They 
have bright intellects. In many instances where the 
gospel is being preached there is not enough room 
for the people to get in, and they flock to the win- 
dows and even climb to the tops of the chimneys 
tohear the word of God. The past few years gold 
mines have been opened, and as a mining excite- 
ment first opened California, Colorado, and Mon- 
lana to settlement, so the present movement may 
be the commencement of the development of 
Alaska. That development has already commenced. 
These changes again bring up the question of edu- 
cation. Shall the native population be left, as in 
the past, to produce under the encroachments of 
the incoming whites, a new crop of costly, bloody, 
and cruel Indian wars? or shall they be so educated 
that they will become useful factors in the new de- 
velopment? To accomplish this requires the sym 

pathy and co-operation of friends of education 
throughout the country. Let the Congress of the 
United States provide Alaska with a government 
amd a system of common and industrial schools. 
let the Christian churches hasten to send in mis- 
fonaries, and a brighter day will dawn upon that 


long and sadly-neglected portion of our common 
country. 


Now, my dear readers, ponder this subject prayer- 
filly to see if there can be a way made for our 
church to open a mission in this heathen land of 
ous. ‘T'wo Friends feel called to go there in the 
Mar future if the way is made for it. 

E. W. WEESNER. 

Tehama, Kan., Th'rd mo, 8th, 1886. 
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THERE is no change in God, or His laws. 
—James Gough. 
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Hampton Institute, 1868 to 1885. ts Work for 
Two Races. Printed by Colored and Indian 
Students, trained in the Office of the Hampton 
Institute. Hampton, Va., 1885. 


Of this pamphlet, the larger part consists of 
letters written by Helen W. Ludlow and Elaine 
Goodale; giving the results of the experience of 
those two ladies during recent visits to various In- 
dian Agencies and Reservations in the Northwest. 
Preceding these letters, is a brief ‘‘ Story of the 
School’’ at Hampton, by M. F. A. Helen W. 
Ludlow’s letter speaks of ‘‘ Hampton’s Indian 
Students at Home;’’ that is, on their return to 
their tri§al associations after a course of training at 
the Institute. H. W. Ludlow visited five Agencies 
along the Missouri river in Dakota, and one in 
Wisconsin, where were living 73 returned Indian 
students, 27 young women and girls, 46 young men 
and boys, who had gone back thither from Hamp- 
ton from one to five years ago. Of these she says: 


‘« This is the record, good and bad : 

‘« Of the seventy-three, four and only four, ‘ don 
the blanket.’ One of these is an epileptic girl, 
another a consumptive boy who was only a few 
months at Hampton, and in his weakness finds his 
accustomed dress the easiest; wearing his blanket 
as a white invalid would his dressing gown. The 
other two are young women who, though not con- 
sidered good material at Hampton, ought to know 
better, but have married in Indian style and gone 
back to Indian life. Four others are reported as 
‘ bad,’ have done nothing criminal, and keep them- 
selves in citizens’ dress, but are ‘lazy and trouble- 
some,’ their influence and example on the wrong 
side. Nineteen more have not had a continuously 
good record, but are doing fairly well now. One 
of them went back to his blanket for a time, but the 
influences of the new life were not wholly lost and 
have started him again in the white man’s road, as 
great a witness to their power, perhaps, as could 
be given. 

‘¢ Forty-six have done very well indeed—some 
of them very remarkably so—constantly since their 
return ; working as they have had opportunity ; the 
boys at their trades, farming or other manual labor, 
clerking or teaching; the girls as teachers or assist - 
ants in the schools, helping their parents or keeping 
house for themselves, five having married since 
their return home. 


‘« Forty-six out of seventy-three—would it be a 
bad proportion for the honor roll of any white “ in- 
stitution of learning ?? And to these may fairly be 
added six who, after spending one or more years 
at home with a good record, returned to school at 
their own desire and were doing well there when I 
was at their homes. Three of the forty-six have 


since followed their examples. 


‘* T have not included in these figures the agency 
of Cheyenne River, because I stopped there but a 
few hours, and obtained only a general instead of 
It was that ‘ The Hampton stu- 


a detailed report. 
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dents are doing generally well. 
turned to camp life.’ ”’ 

The following remarks are made on the ‘‘ Health 
Question :”’ 

‘It is serious; and I was surprised, to find 
generally that the diseases which make it so, while 
they are laid to the charge of contact with white 
civilization originally, are most prevalent and fatal 
among the pure bloods. On reservations where— 
as on most—the births exceed the deaths, further 
inquiry brings oul the fact that most of the births 
are among the half breeds, most of the deaths 
among the pure bloods. The mixed bloods are 
largely the descendants of the early English, Scotch 
and French fur traders and explorers who married 
Indian wives; the first two being considered gene 
rally the best ancestry. The facts are interesting. 
The Indians are increasing on the reservations, but 
like our foreign elements, they are being absorbed 
into our common population. The Indian problem 
is likely to disappear in the next century for want 
of a distinguishable Indian race. The last Stock- 


None have re- 


bridge Indian claiming full blood died six years | 


ago. The white Cherokees, Choctaws and Crows 
of Indian Territory are other illustrations of this 
prospect. 

‘*Scrofula and consumption are the great scourges 
of all the tribes; even the half breeds are by no 
means exempt. ‘This is in great measure tue result 
of improper and insufficient food, and disregard of 
the commonest laws of health. The change to 
civilized life is no doubt trying to constitutions 
thus predisposed to disease. But there is no use in 
lamenting over that; the change is inevitable, and 
it only remains to help them pull through it. Every 
Indian child and youth whose constitution can be 
improved by proper care and treatment, and in- 
struction, helps to save for better things a race 
which, with all its weakness and wildness, possesses 
traits which would make no unworthy addition to 
the sum of American civilization.” 


The theme of Elaine Goodale’s letter is, ‘* Does 
Civilization Civilize ?’’ It is considered in the light 
of observation not only at Hampton, but also at the 
Reservations. After referring to what was seen in 
visiting a number of these, it is said: 

‘©A curious sort of logic seems to prevail re- 
garding Government schools among the Indians. 
It is said that they are not doing their work perfectly, 
and consequently that we don’t need any more of 
them. The truth is, that the system of Reserva- 
tion schools is not a system at all, but a series of 
disconnected experiments. The Agent should not 
have entire responsibility for the school work at 
his Agency, not so much because he is likely to 
abuse his trust by the appointment of incompetent 
relatives, as because the schools need more time, 
thought, attention, than he can by any possibility 
give. I saw the wives and daughters of Agents 
holding positions in the schools at three out of the 
six Agencies which I visited, and it was my im 
pression that they were in every case fully as com- 
petent persons as could probably have been found 
elsewhere. But the schools lack a head—they want 


comprehensiveness and method. I was greatly 
struck by the complete isolation of the various 
Sioux Agencies. A homogeneous people, closely 
inter-related, are broken up into a collection of 
petty governments. In scme instances the Agents 
have never met, and are almost wholly unacquainted 
with one another’s methads of handling their com. 
mon difficulties. ‘The schools on the great Sioux 
Reserve should bear some relation to each other as 
parts of a whole. 

‘« The day school in the Indian village is, to my 
mind, the most important and the most neglected 
point in the whole field. Its contact with Indian 
life is closer than that of any other, its influence js 
great and ought to be greater than it is. It is dif- 
ficult to realize the isolation, the remoteness of 
these scattered centres of civilization—perhaps forty 
miles distant from the agency and sixty miles from 
the railroad. The solitary teacher living alone— 
or it may be the brother and sister, or husband and 
wife—are almost absolutely cut off from communi- 
cation with the outside world. Their little world 
is the scattering camp of tepees and log houses— 
the one story school-house with living rooms at. 
tached, the only frame building in the settlement, 
except there be a mission chapel as well. Some- 
times the Government teacher is the only mission- 
ary on the ground. 

‘¢ Perhaps enough has been said to leave the im- 
pression that the children who graduate from East- 
ern schools are not the only ‘civilized’ Indians, 
that Reservation life is not wholly savage or inert, 
and that there is sympathy and opportunity and 
encouragement for the students who go back to 
their homes to reinforce the progressive movement 
among their people, already strong and abundantly 
hopeful. Does civilization civilize ? that is the real 
question. If we have anything better to offer to 
the Indian in the place of what he has now, the in- 
stincts of self-preservation and the higher instincts 
of the Divine nature in him will teach him to grasp 
the good gift. The day of experiment in Indian 
civilization is over—let us have the effectual work. 
It is wicked and it is more than wicked —it is stupid 
to doubt the result.” 


= 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AraBiA.—Recent numbers of the Christian 
have contained some suggestive letters from Major 
General Haig, on the important subject of taking 
the Gospel to the long-neglected tribes of Arabia 
The country is 1,200 miles in length, by 800 in 
breadth ; yet, with the exception of one mission: 
ary lately gone out to Aden, in connection with 
the Free Church of Scotland, there is not a Pro 
testant missionary in the whole of Arabia, though 
Christians have sailed along its shores by thousands 
during the last few years. Aden being a British 
possession, converts from Mohammedanism would 
not only be free to confess Christ without molesta- 
tion, but would be protected in the enjoyment of 
their civil and religious rights; and of hardly any 
other place in the whole Mohammedan world out 
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side of India can this be said. An exaggerated 
jdea has long been afloat of the hindrance to mis- 
sionary work in Arabia. No European traveller 
probably has seen more of the whole country than 
Palgrave, and he describes the people as less exclu- 
sive than is usually represented. Neither are they 
such bigoted Mohammedans as is frequently sup- 
posed. As a matter of fact, the Bedouin of the 
present day are almost as ignorant of Mohammed. 
anism, properly so called, as they are of Christi- 
anity. Yet they are not without religious feeling. 
Professor Palmer says: ‘‘I have frequently seen 
our Arab guides grow silent and contemplative to- 
wards sunset, as they walked along by their camels, 
and on riding up to them have overheard the fol- 
lowing simple prayer: ‘ O Lord, be gracious unto 
us. In all that we hear or see, in all that we say 
or do, be gracious unto us! Have mercy upon 
our friends who have passed away before us. I 
ask pardon of the great God. I ask pardon at the 
sunset, when every sinner turns to Him. O Lord, 
cover us from our sins, guard our children, and 
protect our weaker friends!’ ”’ 


Major General Haig, in his excellent pamphlet 
on ‘‘ The Evangelization of Arabia,’’ suggests 
three districts as specially suited to missionary en- 
terprise. xr. Among the nomadic tribes of the 
North. Some of these are very numerous. Lady 
Anne Blunt thus describes her first sight of one of 
their camps: ‘* We looked down over the plain of 
Saighal, and saw it covered as far as the eye could 
reach with a countless multitude of tents, men, 
mares, and camels. We estimated the whole num- 
ber of tents at 20,000, and of camels at 150,000.” 
Major General Haig proposes that a medical mis- 
sionary should attach himself to one of these tribes, 
share their wandering life, live as far as pcssible 
just as they do, food, dress, etc., being probably 
readily given in return for his professional aid. 
One Christian gentleman for a time actually led 
such a life, and was so valued by the Arabs that 
they only allowed him to leave them on his giv- 
ing a solemn promise to return if he could. 2. In 
Eastern Arabia, along the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, where in El Hasa and Oman, influences have 
long been at work which have largely modified the 
prevailing Mohammedanism in a direction favor- 
able to the consideration of the claims of Christi- 
anity. 3. But probably no part of the country 
offers a better opening to missionary effort than 
Yemen, on the South, which in respect of climate, 
people, and natural resources, still merits its an- 
cent title of Happy Arabia; while its proximity 
to Aden makes it fall more within the range of 
British influence. 

The Arabs are a noble race. They once bore 
the standard of the False Prophet from Persia to 
the Atlantic, and fired with a similar enthusiasm 
for the glory of Christ, and the salvation of men, 
they may yet prove a powerful factor in the con- 
version of the world. They are proud of their 
splendid language, and missionaries among them 
should be able to master Arabic, so as to speak it 
with fluency and elegance, if not with the poetic 





po ver by which the people may be so much swayed. 
‘¢ They will need,”’ adds Major General Haig, ‘‘ to 
be men of thorough devotedness, brave, humble, 
persevering, of good physical health, at home in 
the saddle, and prepared to ‘ rough it.’ But the 
essential qualification is love, deep, true, patient, 
tender, the love of the indwelling Christ, the fruit 
of that enduement with the Holy Ghost and with 
power, which is the promised provision for mis- 
sionary work, the gift of the risen, reigning, Son 
of God. We live in a wonderful time. It is the 
dav of the Lord’s power, and Abraham’s prayer, 
‘Oh, that Ishmael might live before thee!’ has 
yet to receive its full answer in the conversion to 
God of His descendants, and of the other long 
neglected races of Arabia.’’—Friend of Missions. 


AMERICAN BrBLe Socrety.—The stated meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers was held at the 
Bible House, on the 4th ult., 1886, Enoch L. 
Fancher, LL.D., President, in the chair. 

A letter was presented from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, announcing the election of 
the Earl of Harrowby as successor to Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the presidency of that society, and of J. 
Gurney Barclay as treasurer. Lord Harrowby’s 
father had been offered the post of president when 
a vacancy occurred thirty-five years ago, but had 
declined it that he might press its acceptance on 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Grants of books were made for benevolent dis- 
tribution, chiefly in the United States, of the ag- 
gregate value of about $4,433. Appropriations of 
funds were made for printing and circulating the 
Scriptures in foreign lands, to the amount of $92,- 
893 61. This includes appropriations to the 
Agencies of the Society in Mexico, Japan; and the 
Levant, and also to the American Board for its 
mission in Austria, to the Valparaiso Bible Society, 
to the Bible Society of France, and to the Russian 
Bible Society. 

Two Bible Societies were recognized as auxili- 
aries in Kansas, one in the Territory of Dakota, 
and one in each of the States of Arkansas, Georgia, 
Illinois, Nebraska, and Ohio. 


IT Is ANNOUNCED that on the 2oth of this month 
from fifteen to twenty missionaries will sail from 
New York to jin Bishop Taylor’s force in Central 
Africa. We have received from the treasurer (Mr. 
Richard Grant) of the Taylor Transit and Build- 
ing Fund, a rerort of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the Fund for the year ended Feb. 5th, 
1886. The receipts amounted to $45,148; the 
expenditures to $28,696, leaving a balance in hand 
of $16,451. Accompanying the detailed receipts 
and expenditures is a statement of the number and 
stations of Taylor’s missionaries in South America. 
There are, it appears, forty-three preachers and 
teachers at these stations. A similar statement is 
made for the missionaries and stations in Africa. 
A letter of Bishop Taylor accompanies the docu- 
ments. He says over twenty missionaries are re- 
quired for Africa this year. It will cost about $250 
per missionary for passage to the various fields, and 
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an average of $25c more for tools, machinery, etc., 
oa the farms and industrial establishments. He 
adds : 

** Your accustomed liberality continued, with the 
new streams God is opening for us, we shall rapidly 
plant missionary stations fifty miles apart, as light- 
houses amid the dense shades of the Dark Conti- 
nent. This, for me, will bea year of great peril 
and toil, and while I depend on God and my fel- 
low-workers at home for the needed funds, without 
distrust or anxiety, I especially need and ask your 


prayers and the prayers of your children.’’—Jn- 
dependent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO.1, 1886. 

Just THE DIFFERENCE.—At the dedication, not 
long since, of a Unitarian house of worship in 
Philadelphia, a discourse was pronounced, which 
was afterwards printed in full in one of our daily 
papers. It dwelt largely upon the errors of. ortho- 
dox belief and teaching. A prominent topic was, 
‘« the demoralizing effect of expecting Christ to do 
for us what we ought to do for ourselves.”’ 

This is a bold and clear statement. It places 
before us a system, calling itself Christianity, 
wherein dependence‘upon ‘‘ a power not ourselves ”’ 
is abjured, and men are required to meet all their 
responsibilities, for this world and the next, in their 
own strength. Plato, Cicero or Marcus Aurelius 
might well have taught such a system, but we hold 
that it is not Christianity. It is contradicted 
by the whole tenor of the New Testament. 
Two passages will suffice against it: ‘‘I am the 
Vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in 
Me, and lin him, the same beareth much fruit ; 
for apart from Me ye can do nothing.”” John xv. 
5, R. V. ‘*O wretched man that Iam! Who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this death? I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Romans, vii. 24, 25. 

‘ By the religion which trusts and teaches that 
Christ will do for us what we cannot do for our- 
selves, the world is going on to be saved to-day. This 
religion may be, and is, preached to heathen tribes, 
to raise them out of their otherwise hopeless bar- 
barism. This is taken into the dark corners of our 
crowded cities, and Jerry McCauley missions grow 
up instead of dens of crime and misery. This is 
taught by Spurgeon, Moody and many others, 
as it was by Fox, Penn and Burrough, to 
thousands and tens of thousands of attentive and 
converted hearers. There is no other evangelistic 


or missionary preaching, Protestant or Catholic, 
that will reach and move the masses of men, be. 
sides that which declares salvation to be of Christ, 
and not of ourselves. This is a religion to die by 
as well as to live by; for the martyr at the stake 
as well as for the scholar in the pulpit, or the man, 
woman and child amidst daily duties and tempta- 
tions, 

But, exclaims the Unitarian, why, then, are not 
you, who profess to depend upon a strength not 
your own, much better examples of the triumph 
of Divine grace? If we attempt a partial answer, it 
must be, that there is a grain of truth in the midst 
of the Unitarian error. Many misunderstand the 
teaching of Scripture concerning dependence upon 
Christ. here is indeed that ‘‘ which we ought to 
do ourselves.’”” We are to ‘‘ work out our own 
salvation, for it is God that worketh in us.’”’ Jesus 
said, ‘*‘ Abide in me.’”’ Paul wrote ‘‘ J can do all 
things, through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 
Ought is a word of as much meaning, thou shalt is 
of as binding an obligation, to the Christian as to 
any other. There is a spurious sort of Christianity, 
claiming to be eminently orthodox, in which re- 
sponsibility is, so to speak, laid away; in a ‘‘ par- 
lor car’ excursion from earth to heaven. Not thus 
are we taught in the Bible. There is as much use 
for strenuous exercise of the will in the fruit-bear- 
ing branch of the Vine, as if (were it possible) it 
lived apart by itself. ‘* As ye have received Christ, 
so walk in Him;” it is ever a pilgrimage, and a 
warfare. Yet, in all this, it is felt to be true, 
‘* without Me ye can do nothing.” We are saved 
by grace, through faith, and that not of ourselves ; 
it is the.gift of God. It is necessary not only to 
orthodoxy but to Bible Christianity, to maintain 
the necessity of repentance, of the new birth, and 
of dependence upon our Lord and Saviour for de 
liverance, by His atonement, from the penalty of 
our sins, and by His Spirit from their power. Yet 
unless we ‘‘ use diligence to make our calling and 
election sure,’’ His language may be to us, in the 
last day, ‘* Depart from me, I never knew you.” 








SINCE OUR PUBLICATION, recently, of a statement 
of the position taken by the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Association in regard to po- 
litical parties, we have received a letter from a cor- 
respondent, in disapproval of that position. Some 
of his remarks have much cogency. He says: 
«1 see that many Friends say much in favor of at- 
taching themselves to and voting for the party 
which has prohibition in its platform. Why should 
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they do this, with no hope of success? I never 
vote for a party, but always for individuals ; candi- 
dates. If certain candidates do not suit me, I drop 
them, no matter of what party they may be. It is 
an erroneous argument, to plead for any arty. 
We want good men.”” ‘Will not the only prom- 
ising course be to appeal to all prohibitionists, of 
whatever party, or of no party, to unite together 
with all the strength they can gather, entirely away 
from party influence, to endeavor to secure an elec- 
tion [for or against prohibition] on a separate day? 
This course has already given more or less success 
in most of Georgia, in Maine, in Vermont, in Iowa, 
and in Kansas; while a third party alone has not 
elected a single one of its candidates, and from 
present appearances will not succeed, until many 
thousand victims have been carried to destruction, 
waiting for the slow increase of a party which, at 
present, does not comprise a fiftieth pait of the 
voters of the country.”’ 

Political discussion does not belong to the 
province of this journal. It is, however, within our 
province to wish success to whatever measures will 
most speedily and effectually abate the saloon 
nuisance in our land. So faras experience in the 
past has shown, it would appear that /ocal option 
affords.a nearer hope of success, with practical re- 
sults, than any other aim or endeavor. Atlanta 
exemplified what may be done by concentrated 
effort, directed towards that one end. While we 
do not feel disposed to criticise the action of the 
National W. C. T. Union, in expressing a definite 
preference, yet leaving its members individually to 
act upon their own convictions, the present aspect 
of affairs does not promise so much upon a broad 
national political ground as upon that of con- 
quering plot by plot, town by town, and county 
by county, until every State and the whole Union 
shall come under the banner of Temperance. 


SympaTuy for the poor and struggling men and 
women who begin and continue through life with 
only means and opporiunity to get the bare means 
of existence by hard labor, is right, on the part of 
those who have greater advantages. Many of the 
most thoughtful observers of our day see occasion 
for a change in the sense of duty, and also of expe- 
diency, in regard to the treatment of employed 
persons by their employers. But anarchy affords 
hope for no class, in any community. 

The organization called ‘* The Knights of Labor’ 
has increased largely in numbers, and is now 
Wielding considerable power. How is this power 
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used? Chiefly in disturbing the course of trade, 
in order to compel railroad corporations, and 
other capitalists, to obey its dictates, not only in 
regard to wages, but also in the selection or re- 
moval of officers, and otherwise. By such a course, 
the public opinion which has favored the elevation 
of the laborer to a better position is shocked, and 
threatens almost to be reversed. Why ? For several 
reasons. 

1. The use of violence to deter men from en- 
gaging in lawful employments is anarchical, and 
threatens disorders such as made the communist re- 
bellion in Paris fifteen years ago, and such as are 
now occurring on a smaller scale at Liége and else- 
where in Belgium. 

2. While the rights of property are maintained, 
the management of every railroad and manufac- 
turing establishment must belong to its owners, 
subject to the dictation of no other individuals. 

3. Much has been said of the suffering of laborers 
from the insufficiency of their wages. But what are 
we to think of this complaint when, by reason of 
voluntary strikes, not one or two at a time (those 
engaged in which might be supported by others 
continuing at work), but including very many es- 
tablishments and lines in different parts of the 
country, thousands of men are, for weeks and 
months together, earning no wages at all ? 

Because of the necessary sovereign principle of 
the right of property, to abandon which is com- 
munism, it would seem that, if a conflict is unavoid- 
able to decide which shall manage a business, such 
as that of a railroad company for example, its 
owners or its employés, we believe that the feeling 
of good citizens should be in favor of the surrender 
of the latterto the former. Best of all, however, 
must be such a humane as well as wise under- 
standing, as will bring about a settlement in ac- 
cordance with the truth, that, in the long run, the 
interest of one individual, or class, is the interest 
of all. 


THERE IS MUCH FORCE in President B, True- 
blood’s plea, on another page, for help in Higher 
Education among Friends in the West. Not for 
the advantage of members of our Society alone, 
nor only for that of the security and continuance 
of the body as a whole, but also for the benefit of 
the great communities which are growing up with 
such rapidity between the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific, the friends of education, East and West, 
should lose no time in strengthening the best in- 
fluences in that region. There is an old proverb, 
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** Rome was not built ina day.” But Chicago was 
built into a great city in less than one man’s life- 
time. Many can recollect the time when there was 
no San Francisco, Denver or Omaha. What an- 
other half century may witness in the Great West 
no human mind can anticipate. But the difference 
between a continental natign of irreligious, illiter- 
ate, scramblers for gold, and one of educated, order- 
loving Christian people, is capable of being in some 
degree imagined. And this difference may depend 
very much upon the faithfulness or unfaithfulness 
in the use of their resources, of those who are, by 
divine Providence, made the stewards of the wealth, 
knowledge and opportunities of to-day. 


DIED. 


BAKER.—At Macedon, Wayne county, New York, 
First mo, 11th, 1886, Anna Grace Baker, daughter of 
J. Edward and Mary J. Baker, aged 6 years and 8 
months ; a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 


PIM.—Sarah Pim, widow of John Pim, Belfast, peace- 
fully passed away in brightness, 1st of First mo., 1886, 


at Slieve-na Faeilte, White Abbey, Belfast, Ireland, 
aged 821% years. 


GOODBODY.—Lydia Goodbody, wife of Jonathan 
Goodbody, Clara, King’s county, Ireland, died after a 
short illness, the 18th of First mo., 1886, aged 76 years. 


BEDELL.—At the residence of his son, Po’keepsie, 
New York, Third mo. gth, 1886, after a few hours ill- 
ness, Hulett Bedeil, in the 85th year of his age. 

This dear Friend was for many yearsan elder. The 
Saviour was very precious tohim and he often quoted 
the text, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” When 
health permitted he was regular in attending meetings, 


and frequently of late gave expression to the thought 
of his heart, ‘“ Almost home.” 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


“« Full of hope, full of years,” he “ died in faith.” 


BELL —On the 4th of Third mo., 1886, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Jacob D.. Bell ; a minister in the Society of 
Friends, in the 75th year of his age. 

Born at Liverpool in 1811, he attended Ackworth 
School, and came to America in 1827, In 1841 he 
married Hannah, daughter of Benoni Sprague, a min- 
ister. About 1850 he found peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In 1862 his gift in the ministry 
was acknowledged by Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
and in its exercise he visited from house to house vari- 
ous parts of the United States and Canada. 

He was a close student of the sacred records, but 
relied for utterance on what he believed to be the 
present promptings of the Holy Spirit. 

In 1880, while on a religious visit to New England, 
he was laid aside from active service. Patient and 
cheerful in suffering, he died in peace, having lived 
‘a quiet and peaceable life.”’ 
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AT LEasT one-fifth of all the Sabbath-schools in 


Pennsylvania are Union schools.—Fenna. Sabbath 
School Review. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON II. Fourth month rrth, 1886, 
THE FIRST DISCIPLES. John i. 35—s1, 


GotpEn TEext.—The two disciples heard him speak, and they fol- 
lowed Jesus. Johni. 37. 


35. Again the next day after. The events of this 
esson took place toward the end of the Baptist’s 
ministry; although he did not yet lose free. 
dom. Cf. Matt. iv. 12; Mar. i. 14. His baptism 
had fulfilled its purpose of making the Christ mani- 
fest to Israel (see v. 31); his preaching of repent- 
ance had prepared the way in the hearts of the 
people; and now with his earnest public utterance 
he directed two of his own disciples to the person 
of the Saviour. TZwo of his disciples. Oae was 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, v. 40, the other 
was undoubtedly the apostle John himself. It is 
natural that he, the disciple of the Baptist, should 
give us the details of these last three days with his 
master. Vs. 19—28; vs. 29—34; VS. 35, 36. 

36. And looking upon Jesus as he walked. Jesus 
had returned on the preceding day from the wilder. 
ness, where He had been for forty days tempted of 
the devil, after His baptism by John. Mar. i. 13. 
He saith, Behold the Lamb of God. This was a 
repetition of his utterance on the preceding day, 
only that was amplified by the additional words, 
‘¢ which taketh away the sin of the world.” We 
must remember that after the wonderful baptism 
John had not seen Jesus again until that day, but 
he had pondered the sign which he had seen and 
its meaning (vs. 32, 33), and now when he beheld 
Him returning victorious from His great conflict 
with the devil, he, the last of the prophets, laid, as 
it were, his finger on the person of the Messiah, 
and announced Him as ‘* The Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.”” The reference 
to Is. lili. 6, 7, is very pointed. The words 
‘¢ taketh away ’’ have thedouble meaning of bearing 
the penalty of sin, as in Lev. xxiv. 15, and of 
taking away sin and its guilt by expiation. Lev. 
x. 17. The same Greek word is used in Mat. xiii. 
12; xxi. 21; xxii. 13; John xx. 2, &c., &., &e. 

* 37. And they followed Jesus. They simply fol- 
lowed Him to find out more about Him, but it was 
the beginning of a life-long following—spiritual as 
well as outward. 

38. Then Jesus turned and saw them following. 
The blessed Holy Spirit that abode upon Him at 
His baptism and drove Him into the wilderness to 
suffer the temptations that are common to our 
human nature, was now leading Him on (Lu. iv. 
14) into closer connection with those whom He 
had come to save. On this occasion, as always, 
He met those who were seeking Him half way, and 
drew them nearer. What seek ye? i. e., ‘‘ What 
are ye seeking in Me?’’ Come and see. To the 
timid question which intimated a desire to know 
Him better, He answered by the warm, loving In- 
vitation. ‘It almost seems as if this ‘come and 
see ’ call of Jesus were emblematic not merely of all 
that followed in His own ministry, but of the 
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manner in which to all time ‘ What seek ye?’ of 
the soul is answered.” —Edersheim. They came 
and saw where he dwedt. It must have been merely 
a temporary home, since He had been there only 
one day, and left it again on the following day for 
Galilee. J¢ was about the tenth hour. It seems 
uncertain whether John uses the Jewish method of 
reckoning time, in which case this would be four 
o’clock in the afternoon, or the Roman, which 
would undoubtedly be that best understood by 
those for whom he was writing. It was the same 
as our own, and ‘‘the tenth hour’’ would be ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

40. One of the two which heard John speak was 
Andrew. We know nothing of Andrew's special 
work as an Apostle except this one incident of his 
bringing his brother Simon to Jesus. 

41. He first findeth his own brother Simon. 
‘The peculiar expression here seems to imply that 
each one went forth to find his own brother. An- 
drew to find Simon Peter, and John to find James. 
And Andrew found his brother first.”"—Gode?, 
Westcott, Schaff. We have found the Messias — 
that is, the anointed one. John had been prophe- 
sying of His coming, and the Jewish world was 
thrilling with expectation. It will be noticed how 
here, as elsewhere, John constantly interprets the 
Hebrew words into Greek for the benefit of his 
readers. . 

42. And when Jesus beheld him he said, Thou 
art Simon, the son of Jona. ‘Simon Barjona”’ 
was Simon’s ordinary name. See Matt. xvi. 17. 
Here again the 


Thou shalt be called Cephas. 
Aramaic or Hebrew form is given with the inter- 
pretation, as in the R. V., ‘‘ which is by interpre- 


tation Peter.’’ Christ gave this name propheti- 
cally—it was long before the nature which it de- 
scribed became Peter’s in reality. 

43. Jesus would go forth into Galilee. R. V. 
“On the morrow he was minded to go forth into 
Galilee.” He was now at Bethabara, or more cor- 
rectly with the R. V., ‘* Bethany.” See v. 28. A 
place whose precise location cannot be ascertained, 
probably a few miles north of the spot where the 
Jordan enters the Dead Sea. He returned to Gali- 
lee, probably because His earthly home was there, 
and He wished the message of the Kingdom to be 
proclaimed first to His own people. 


44. Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of 
Andrew aud Peter. ‘* Bethsaida was situated at the 
mouth of the upper river of Jordan, where it enters 
into the Sea of Galilee. There were formerly 
thought to be two Bethsaidas, but it is now gene- 
rally accepted that there was really but one town, 
situated on both sides of the river, the west side 
being called Bethsaida of Galilee, and the east part 
Bethsaida Julius, after Julia, the daughter of Tibe- 
tius Cesar.’’ Since Philip was from the same dis- 
trict as Andrew and Peter, it seems probable that 
like them he had gone to Bethabara to hear the 
preaching of John. 

45. Philip findeth Nathanael. Inthe first rush 
of their gladness they each thought of nothing but 
telling the good news to some one else. It is gen- 
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erally agreed that Nathanael is identical with the 
Apostle Bartholomew. Cf. Matt. x 3.. Bar-tholo- 
mew, #. ¢., the son of Tholomeus, being his sur- 
name. He wasa native of Cana in Galilee. Ch. 
xxi. 2. Jesus of Nazareth. The contrast of this 
lowly name with what had gone before is most 
striking, and Nathanael noticed it immediately. 

46. Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? Nazareth was a small and obscure village, 
probably well known to Nathanael since his own 
home, Cana, was but a few miles distant. Cf. ch. 
vii. 41. Philip saith unto him, Come and see. This 
is the only way to find the explanation of our dif- 
ficulties about Christ. Do not stop to argue about 
them,'but go and see Him for yourselves. Then you 
will know. 

47. Jesus saw Nathanael coming to him. Saw 
him, that is, when he was near, yet not near enough 
to have spoken, nor yet for any introduction to 
have been made. Behold an Ssraelite indeed in 
whom is no guile. ‘‘ One answering to the true 
idea of an Israelite, as contrasted with the preva- 
lent formalism and hypocrisy of the time; a true, 
prayerful servant of God.”"—G. W. Clark. 


48. Before that Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig tree, J saw thee. As has been 
often pointed out Christ must in these words have 
referred to some special occasion or epoch in 
Nathanael’s soul history of which he had supposed 
that no other human being knew. Probably the 
fig tree was a place to which he had retired for 
privacy and devotion. 

49. Rabbi thou art the Son of God ; thou art the 
King of Israel. ‘That the Lord had probed the 
secret places of his heart is proved by Nathanael’s 
answer. He recognizes instantly that this isno man 
but the Son of God, whom He accepts as His king. 


50. Because I said, I saw thee under the fig 
tree, believest thou? In other words, ‘‘ ‘Thou be- 
lievest now because thou art convinced that / un- 
derstand and know thee.” Zou shalt see greater 
things than these. Thou shalt understand J, 
and shalt have heavenly things revealed to thee. 


51. Hereafter ye shail see heaven open. Not 
Nathanael alone, but all the disciples. ‘‘ Ye.” 
And the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the son of man. The allusion is to the ladder 
in Jacob’s vision. Gen. xxviii. 12. The meaning 
seems to be that in and through the ‘Son of 
man ”’ heaven should be set open and all spiritual 
blessings and revelations should henceforth descend 
upon men. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Christ’s varied dealings with these five men 
are most instructive. Let us ponder them and try 
to understand them. What every soul most needs 
is to get into personal contact with the Saviour. 

2. Vs. 39 and 46. If you want to know Christ 
intimately ‘come and see.’’ If you have doubts 
and difficulties about doctrines do not stop to dis- 
cuss them, but ‘‘ come and see” Jesus. 

3. V. 42. Christ knows the possibilities of each 
soul that comes to Him. Often He encourages us 
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by a prophecy of what shall hereafter be fulfilled 
in our experience. 

4. The importance of individual personal work 
and influence. Let each begin at home and 
amongst his own friends. 

5. Note how quietly and ‘‘ without observation ”’ 
the kingdom of Christ was coming. 

6. Jesus is the reality of which Jacob dreamed, 
the ladder connecting earth with heaven. As Son 
of God and son of man, He is the very Saviour we 
necd—the One through whom heaven is open to us. 


~~ 


From the Christian Worker. 


A MISSION IN MEXICO. 
Et Paso, Texas, Feb. 21st, 1886. 


My Dear Brother :—After I last wrote, at the 
city of Mexico, we settled down on some rooms 
for our mission work; we had canvassed the city 
well and were united, with the assistance and 
counsel of Washington Hadley and wife, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, Emmor Haines and wife of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and A. H. Hussey and wife of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. Our selection is in a corner building in 
a public business center, fronting on a plaza, a 
very popular place. There are eight comfortable 
rooms, two of which are designed for school 
rooms and will answer for meeting also; the others 
are for the family and will make them quite a 
comfortable home. The eight rooms and kitchen 


cost in Mexican money $50 per month. 
Mr. Green, the Presbyterian missionary, and 
Mr. Butler, the M. E. missionary, rendered us 


valuable assistance in securing these rooms. Our 
missionaries were well pleased with the selection. 
The location is in the heart of the city; two 
electric lights in front, and the American flag 
waves over the building. We found no suitable 
building or rooms for much less rent. All is in 
reasonably good order; plenty of water in the 
kitchen. The newly-appointed Consul-general, 
Mr. Poarch, of St. Joseph, Missouri, has with his 
wife, taken rooms ir the same building, hence the 
American flag. They joined our party on the way, 
and quite an attachment grew up, especially be- 
tween Mrs. Poarch and our missionaries, and it 
is a pleasure for them all to have rooms in the 
same building, and on the same (second) floor. 

Mr. Butler kindly offered to sell us some 
benches, quite suitable, for about 35 or 40 scholars ; 
we availed ourselves of his offer, and our two 
girls, Ora Osborn and Lillie Neiger, willsoon start 
a school. They feel happy over the prospect and 
will, 1 have no doubt, make it a success. F: H. 
King will give some of his time in assisting Mr. 
Poarch in his office, while he and his wife are 
learning the language and customs of the people. 

There are many things I could tell, but I have 
not the time now. We arrived here at El Paso 
this, Sabbath morning, where we will rest until 
to-morrow morning, and then pursue our journey 
to Los Angeles, California, where we shall stop for 
some time. We shall be pleased to hear from any 
of our friends there. With kind regards, 

A. H. PICKERING. 
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RURAL. 


DisTRIBUTION OF ROOTS IN THE Sort.—Among 
other valuable matter contained in the last annual 
report of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, is the account of root workings carried on 
with a view to examining the root systems of 
various garden plants. The distribution of the 
roots of plants in the soil is a subject that has re- 
ceived comparatively little attention from agricul- 
turists, although it is of importance in deciding 
such questions as the best system of cultivation to 
be observed, best methods of applying fertilizers, 
etc. 

If the fibrous roots, through which the — re- 
ceives its nourishment, grow near the surface, it is 
certain that any but the most effective cultivation 
must lacerate these to a great extent. If, on the 
other hand, the fibrous roots lie deeper than the 
ordinary plow reaches, it may be advisable in pre- 
paring the soil for such crops to plow deeper than 
usual, and thus mellow and fertilize the soil at 
the point where the roots can be more directly 
benefited by culture and fertility. 

The average farmer and gardener do not always 
realize the extent of the area traversed by the 
roots of their crops, but are accustomed to thinking 
of a plant as obtaining its nourishment from a 
small area directly beneath the foliage, whereas, as 
appears from the observations made at the station, 
many plants seem to secure a large part of their 
food beyond the extent of their leaves. If this be 
true, it is obvious that the effects of hill manuring 
must be chiefly upon the young plant, and that 
where no fertilizer is applied beyond the limits of 
the hill, the plant receives little benefit from the 
manure at the time when it is completing its 
growth and maturing its seed. 

With a view to answering the many questions 
dependent on the distribution of roots, the seeds of 
various vegetables were planted near the hydrants 
in the garden and, in time, the roots of the plants 
washed out with hose attached to these hydrants, 
so that the roots could be traced. Following is a 
condensed report of the results noted : 

The roots of a plant of the British Queen pea, 
of which the pods were just past the marketable 
stage, were examined. It was found that the tap 
root extended perpendicularly downward to the 
depth of thirty-nine inches. Branches separated 
from the tap root throughout its length, and were 
most numerous between four and eight inches in 
depth. The majority of their branches appeared 
to extend little further than a foot, and gradually 
became shorter as the depth increased, but were 
four to six inches long at a depth of thirty inches. 
The roots of a plant of American Wonder pea ex- 
tended almost exclusively downward, the tap root 
extending to a depth of thirty inches, with no 
branches extending more.than four inches from it. 
It thus appears that tle pea, like the clover, alfal- 
fa and some others of the leguminosz, is a deep- 
rooting plant. Conclusions deduced are that, 
where the straw is returned to the soil, peas would 
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prove beneficial rather than exhaustive. As the 
roots extend horizontally so short a distance, no 
objection appears to planting the rows of garden 
peas as near together as convenience in gathering 
will permit, provided, that in the taller sorts the 
rows extend north and south, so that the sun has 
an opportunity to shine between them. 

The roots of the lettuce also run chiefly down- 
ward. Roots examined showed that the tap rvot 
extended downward to the depth of more than 
twenty five inches. Fibrous roots started out from 
this just below the surface of the ground, sloping 
downward at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
Thus the roots of lettuce at the period of flower- 
ing extended downward four times as far as the 
stem rises upward. It appears, also, that for the 
full development of the roots the rows of lettuce 
should not be less than two feet apart. 

In the onion the roots appear to take complete 
possession of the soil beneath a circle about eight 
inches in diameter for a depth of about ten inches. 
This concentrated root system of the onion ex- 
plains the fact that it develops to perfection only 
in very fertile soil, and that the bulbs may be 
grown very closely together. In no other vege- 
table examined at the station does the root system 
occupy so little space, and endure crowding as well 
as the onion and plants of the onion tribe. 

The radish is a shallow rooting plant, with its 
roots extending horizontally for a considerable dis- 
tance. It is evident, therefore, that unless the soil 
contains abundant available plant food, the rows 
should not be planted as closely as the small size 
of the edible root might suggest ; also that stirring 
between the rows as the plants advance toward ma- 
turity must lacerate the fibrous roots. 

The beet plant draws its nourishment from an 
area of twelve to twenty square feet ; hence, where 
size of root is desired, the plant must be given 
plenty of room. 

In the parsnip plant the fibrous roots in the up- 
per layers of the soil are numerous butshort, the 
longest ones appearing to extend but about four- 
teen inches from the main root. Considering the 
proportion of the roots that lie deep in the soil, 
the parsnip is classed with deep rooting plants. 
The root system of the carrot is small, and it ap- 
pears, from the slight extent of the horizontal 
roots in both carrots and parsnips, that these would 
prosper under closer planting than the beet can 
endure. 

The root system of the cabbage is of the same 
kind as that of the cauliflower. The tap root ex- 
tends to a dejth of twenty inches and the horizon- 
tal root a distance on either side of about eighteen 
inches. Although the members of the cabbage 
family examined may, in one sense, be considered 
as deep rooting plants, from the number of fibrous 
roots that lie near the surface, it seems probable 
that, so far as methods of culture are concerned, 
these should be regarded as shallow rooters. 

The root systems of plants of Boston market 
celery were found to be rather concentrated. The 
deeper roots extended scarcely more than fifteen- 
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inches, while the horizontal ones reached no 
further. Many of these preceded from the tap 
root, just below the base of the leaf stalks.—V. Y. 
World. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGIOUS WORK AT WHITE'S INSTITUTE, INDIANA, 


The work of Bible instruction is with us a daily 
thought. Throughout the year our family collection 
for Bible-reading and devotion are occasions of interest 
and profit, in which quite usually there is something of 
either comment, prayer or praise. The weekly hour 
for preparation of Bible-school lesson in thirteen 
classes is time well employed to aid in mental, moral 
and spiritual growth. The school-room work, under 
the labors of our faithful teachers, is not only intel- 
leétually good, but is shaped to support vital godli- 
ness, exactly in harmony with the expressed desire of 
both President Cleveland and Secretary Lamar. 

Each Sabbath we are all engaged in an efficiently 
organized Bible-school, in which the recital of texts is 
a prominent, but not tiresome feature. Through the 
liberality of Friends of Philadelphia and of Damascus, 
O., each pupil has a good reference Bible. They are 
appreciated and used, Nearly every child selects his 
own text, 

Each year we have enjoyed at some time a season 
of refreshing. It has not so much followed a special 
effort, as the effort or special meetings have followed 
the inquiry and desire of the children for them. . 

Our weekly meetings have been occasions of quiet 
heart-searching, or of vigorous expression of Biblical 
truths. A spirit of faith and prayer and praise has 
been with us continuously in some hearts. Yet quite 
a number of the children became backslidden, and 
others, not Christians, tried to seem indifferent. How- 
ever, early in the winter our book keeper was happily 
converted ; later other helpers received special spiritual 
anointing for joyful service. During Second month a 
half hour each evening was devoted to religious in- 
terests, commencing with talks on Bible history for 
the first week—then a week on various doctrinal sub- 
jects. The Spirit's work through these was manifest. 
The conviction for sin and the desire to know the Sa- - 
viour increased, Several requests for inquiry and 
prayer meetings were received. Some meetings of 
very marked power were held, in which by constrain- 
ing love little groups of kneeling Christians en- 
couraged the faith and stimulated the prayers of sin- 
sorrowing associates, until by the Spirit's help many 
of our childrenyielded to be reconciled to the Saviour. 
Three-fourths of our number rejoiced in a Redeemer’s 
love. The Indians are susceptible to religious im- 
pressions. They are strongly influenced by plain 
statements of law and gospel from the Bible. 


BENJ'N S. COPPOCK, 
Wabash, Ind., Third mo, rsth, 1886. 


Tenama, Cueroxzs Co., Kansas, Third mo., 1886, 

Spring River Quarterly Meeting was held at Tim- 
bered Hills on the 2oth and 21st of Second mo. The 
business of the meeting was transacted in much har- 
mony and good feeling. No minister in attendance 
from outside our limits, except Franklin Elliott, of In- 
dependence. 

A series of meetings was held immediately after the 
Quarterly Meeting, F. Elliott remaining with us, The 
truths of the gospel were set forth in a plain, straight- 
forward manner. 

The meetings were characteriged by calmness and 
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weighty feeling. Several conversions, renewals, and 
reconciliations took place ; and we feel that the church 
here is much strengthened and edified. 

Revivals amongst other denominations have been 
greatly blessed the past winter; in some instances 
nearly whole neighborhoods being brought to Christ. 

Franklin Elliott went from here into the Indian Ter- 
ritory to spend a few weeks. IRA EASTERLING. 


Extract from a Circular. 
New York, Second mo, 2sth, 1886. 
The Executive Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee, believing that more 
systematic, united, as well as faithful individual labor 
might be accomplished throughout our Yearly Meeting 
if a letter were sent out setting forth our need, and 
offering a few suggestions in the line of a Alan of 
work, do therefore offer the following for consideration : 
THE MINISTRY. 


First.—We feel impressed to earnestly call thé at- 
tention of those who are as shepherds over the flock 
(Ezek. 34) to the necessity of including in their Gospel 
messages the truth concerning this great evil of intoxi- 
cating drinks,—the enemy of the church—the wolf that 
comes to betray the sheep from the fold, remembering 
“other sheep I have which are not of this fold,.and 
that they also must be brought to hear my voice.” 
(John 10: 16.) 


WORK AND WORKERS, 


Seccnd.—It is impossible for the Executive Com- 
mittee to determine the need for work and workers in 
the different Quarterly Meetings, or just what kind of 
work each can best accomplish—we leave the decision 
with you. The Committee recommend having our 
own members from other Quarters, and sending your 
own out for service, where this is practicable, believing 
it will tend more to the growth and interest of the work 
in our Society. 

LITERATURE, 

Third.—In this line we have more extended and 
valuable work to be done than has heretofore been 
understood in the simple distribution of tracts, valu- 
able as that is, We have the Scientific Temperance 
Education question mow before the people, and with 
more involved in the support we, as a Society, give to 
it; than we believe is realized. We would suggest the 
getting of the Text Books into your Schools, or dis- 
tributing Frances E. Willard’s circular, “ Scientific 
Temperance Instruction.” 

It is also important that care be taken to see that 
proper Text-Books are not only “ introduced,” du¢ the 
truths therein taught, in our Public Schools according 
to the intent of the law. . 

We recommend that “The Nation’s Drink Bill” 
should be placed in every store and shop, and, in fact, 
in every place in your community “where men do 
congregate.” 

The opening of Temperance Schools for the chil- 
dren is a work all can engage in, supplies for which, 
and for a// literature, will be sent upon application to 
the Treasurer. 

EMELIE UNDERHILL BurRGEss, Secretary, 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 
ABBIE KITE, Treasurer, 
218 East 32d Street, N. Y.City. 


TO THE WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Tox1o, Japan, Second mo. 2oth, 1886, 
Dear Friends :—Your letter of Twelfth mo. 18th, 
containing Minute, &c., was received the 2d of this 


month, Dr. Whitney has not yet arrived. We are 
looking for him every day now. We have learned 
nothing more about the Industrial School. Bro, Harris 
called on me once, but I was absent, so I have not 
seen him since last writing. He lives in one part of 
the city and we in another, so we are a good distance 
apart. We have moved into a rented house now ; the 
owner, who lives near, is one of the leading men here, 
He was once in America, and his daughter was sent 
there by the Japanese Government when about six 
years of age and educated at Washington. She was 
there eleven years. It is three years since she re- 
turned to Japan. The house is not in the foreign con- 
cession. Tsuda San came and desired us to take his 
house, and offered to get a permit from the Govern- 
ment for us to live init. He had been getting 35 yen 
per month, but we thought that too high, so looked 
elsewhere, but found nothing so- favorably located, so 
far as isolation from other missionaries is concerned, so 
I tendered him 25 yen, and he finally consented. That 
is more than we wanted to pay. The house is larger 
than we needed for ourselves, and a very temporary 
affair, compared with American houses, Our taking 
it seems to have worked out all right so far, for we 
gave our interpreter one room. He is a very poor 
young man and a devoted Christian, a member of the 
Congregational Church. He is also my teacher, I 
pay him ten yen per month, besides letting him have 
the room, Since coming to this house the young men 
and boys have flocked in from all directions and so- 
licited me to teach them English. They range from 
Government employees in good positions, such as 
telegraph operators and treasurers, down to those of 
the rustic order, and very poor, so far as means are 
concerned. I am giving instruction now to twenty or 
more, We have also taken a Christian widow lady 
on trial to see what she can do for us in the way ot 
bringing in Japanese ladies to learn knitting, &c. Her 
folks persecute her because she is a Christian, and she 
desired a home with us. She preferred having a room 
and living to herself, but she is in with us a great deal 
of the time. We are to pay her living expenses at 
first, until we see how much help she can be to us, 
Her expenses will be 4% or 5 yen per month, She is 
trying to learn English. We are only engaging in this 
work until we see what the Lord has for us in a more 
permanent way after awhile. Truly your friend, 
Jos. CosAND, 
P.S.—There is some call for the Life of Wm. Penn. 





PRUDENCE CRANDALL. 


It will be a surprise to many to know that that 
heroine of more than fifty years ago, Prudence 
Crandall, now Mrs. Philleo, is still living. The 
story of her bravery thrilled many a heart in those 
days, made many an Abolitionist, and had no 
small part in the chain of circumstances which led 
to the establishment of Zhe Independent, a dozen 
years later, as an anti-slavery journal. We who 
give our money so freely for the education of the 
colored people, who think it horrible that base fel- 
lows should burn down the Quitman, Ga., school 
for colored girls, can hardly appreciate what was 
the feeling in New England scarce half a century 
since. In 1831 a convention of colored people re- 
solved to establish an industrial school in New 
Haven. The Mayor called a meeting of citizens, 
and it was resolved to resist, in every lawful ways 
the establishment of the institution. The trustee, 
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of Noyes Academy, Canaan, N. H., then con- 
sented to take colored pupils in 1835. A town- 
meeting was called, and it was voted to remove 
the building, and a committee was appointed to do 
it, who, with a hundred yoke of oxen and three 
hundred citizens, bodily hauled it off its grounds. 
In 1832 Miss Prudence Crandall, a Friend, pur- 
chased a large house in Canterbury, Conn., for a 
ladies’ school. A colored girl, who had attended the 
public school, applied for admission. The parents 
of the white pupils objected, but Miss Crandall 
would not refuse the girl, at the expense of what- 
ever loss of patronage. The opposition then 
threatened to break up the school. She let it be 
known that she would receive any number of 
colored girls that might apply. A town-meeting 
was called to abate the nuisance. The Rev. Samuel 
May appeared in her defense, but was not allowed 
to speak. Resolutions were passed protesting 
against her school, and asking her to desist. She 
refused, and opened her school with fifteen or 
twenty colored girls. Then she was boycotted. 
Her pupils were insulted. The stores were closed 
against her. Her well was volluted. Physicians 
would not attend her family. The trustees of the 
church forbade them to go to the Lord’s house. 
Meanwhile the town obtained from the Legislature 
of Connecticut the passage of a law forbidding 
any school to educate or harbor colored persons 
not inhabitants of the state. The passage of the 
law was received with the ringing of bells and fir- 
ing of cannon. She was arrested and taken to 
jail, and stood trial. The law was declared con- 
stitutional by the lower courts, and she was con- 
victed. On appeal to the highest court, this case 
was quashed on account of informality. Then an 
attempt was made to burn her house. ‘This being 
unsuccessful, one night the house was attacked and 
doors and windows broken in, and the house left 
nearly untenantable. It being clear that to re- 
main was perilous to life and limb, after seventeen 
months of resistance to the mob, she gave up her 
property and her school, and left the place. She 
is now living, in old age and straitened circum- 
stances, in Kansas, and citizens of Canterbury 
have petitioned the Connecticut Legislature to re- 
pay her the loss she suffered in 1834. If the state 
which formed the law especially to ruin her does 
not feel itself justified to reimburse the injuries it did 
to her, we trust the citizens of Canterbury will 
head a generous subscription for her, and that 


many others will add their names to it.—Jlndepen- 
dent, 


- 


WE want to say a word to the girls and those 


who have thecare of them. For the past ten years 
we have heard much of sensible hygienic dressing, 
allowing free play to lungs. Fashion, for a time, ac- 
quiesced. But now the tyrant is calling again for 
slim waists, and even, as the fashion plates tell, for 
that ‘¢ full dress’? which gives us young women not 
fully dressed af evening parties. Now is the time, 
as Christians, as Friends, as sensible, intelligent 
women, for the students in our colleges to show 
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that they are above such unhealthy restrictions, 
and promote, by their example, the relief of others 
less enlightened from compressed lungs and ex- 
posed throats, with their attendant diseases.— Zhe 
Student. 
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HOW, WHEN, WHERE, WHY I GAVE MY 
HEART TO CHRIST. 


You ask me how I gave my heart to Christ? 
I do not know; 
There came a yearning for Him in my soul 
So long ago. 
I found earth’s flowerets would fade and die, 
I wept for something that could satisfy. 
And then—and then—somehow I seemed to dare 
To lift my broken hear: to Him in prayer: 
I do not know— 
I cannot tell you—how ; 
I only know 
He is my Saviour now! 


You ask me when I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I cannot tell. 
The day, or just the hour, I do not now 
Remember well. 
It must have been when I[ was all alone, 
The light of His forgiving Spirit shone 
Into my heart, so clouded o’er with sin ; 
I think—I think—’twas then I let Him in. 
I do not know— 
I cannot tell you—when ; 
I only know 
He is so dear since then, 


You ask me where I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I cannot say. ‘ 
That sacred place has faded from my sight, 
As yesterday. 
Perhaps He‘thought it better I should not 
Remember where. How I should love that spot! 
I think I could not tear myself away, 
For I should want, forever, there to stay. 
I donot know— 
I cannot tell you—where ; 
I only k-ow 
He came and blessed me there! 


You ask me why I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I can reply. 
It is a wondrous story; listen, while 
I tell you why. : 
My heart was drawn, at length, to seek His face ; 
I was alone, I had no resting-place ; 
I heard of how He loved me, with a love 
Of depth so great—of height so far above 
All human ken, 
I longed such love to share ; 
And sought it then 
Upon my knees in prayer. 


You ask me why I thought this loving Christ 
Would heed my prayer ? 
I know He died upon the cross for me, 
I nailed Him there! i 
I heard His dying cry, “ Father, forgive!" _ 
I saw Him drink death’s cup, that I might live ; 
My head was bowed upon my breast in shame, 
He called me, and in penitence I came. 
He heard my prayer! 
I cannot tell you how, 
Nor when, nor where, 
Why, I have told you now.—Zxchange. 
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FOREIGN.—GRE&AT BRITAIN.—On the 24th ult. the 
Queen went in state to open the ceremony of laying 
the foundation of the new Examination Hall of the 
College of Surgeons. on the Thames embankment. 
She was accompanied by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and other members of the Royal family, who 
were received with the heartiest enthusiasm. The 
Queen appeared to be surprised at the general exhi- 
bition of affection, and many times bowed to the 
crowds with evident pleasure. The people rushed 
alongside the royal carriage during its progress, greet- 
ing Her Majesty everywhere with rapturous cheering. 
On her return the Queen went in an open carriage to 
Hyde Park. Among the crowd which assembled along 
Constitution Hill road, bordering the palace park on 
the north, to see her as she passed, was a man wearing 
shabby clothes and a slouch hat. He appeared to be 
much agitated, and elbowed his way to the edge of the 
assemblage. When the royal carriage reached a 
point opposite him, he threw something into it. There 
was immediately great excitement, and the man was 
quickly taken into custody by the police and hurried 
from the scene. It was subsequently learned that the 
article thrown into the carriage was not an explosive, 
as had been feared by many, but only a piece of 
—— which contained nothing more than a petition 
or redress for a personal grievance, under which the 
offender believes he is unjustly suffering. 

W. E. Gladstone, in the House of Commons on the 
26th ult., said that the statement he would make on 
the 8th inst. would take the form of the introduction of 
a bill for the future government of Ireland, This an- 
nouncement produced a sensation. 

Joseph Chamberlain said that the discussion in the 
Cabinet council had only intensified the crisis, It had 
not, however, precipitated any resignations. A final 
effort will probably be made the coming week to effect 
a compromise between the Premier and the disputants 
in the Cabinet. 

It is now declared that the Premier in his scheme 
proposes the appointment of a commission of experts 
to fix the value of the various land properties in Ire- 
land, which, at these valuations, are to be handed over 
to the possession of the Government in exchange for 
consols. In this way Ireland is to be made a debtor 
to the Empire for the entire amount paid tothe land- 
lords, together with interest, the whole sum to be paid 
into the imperial treasury by Ireland in instalments 
within the term of fifty years, at the end of which term 
the lessees are to become the owners, This plan in- 
volves a domestic arrangement between the govern- 
ment of Ireland and the tenants—Ireland becoming 
the tenant of the Empire and sub-letting to the occu- 
piers at sums whose aggregate will include rent, taxes 
and a levy to meet the interest on the consols and 
create a sinking fund for their final liquidation. 

John Bright, since his interview with Gladstone, has 
been more in favor with the Premier’s scheme, and is 
struck with its ingenuity and originality, 

The Government Relief Commissioner, Tuke, has 
arrived at Clifden, County Galway. He has tele- 
graphed to Chief Secretary Morley that the distress 
among the inhabitants is acute, and suggests the con- 
struction of piers and boat slips along the coast in 
order to give employment to the needy working 
men, 

A quantity of dynamite was exploded on the 25th 
ult, under the residence of Manager Tyzack, of the 
Medemsley Colliery, at Consett, in Durham. The 
house was greatly damaged, but nobody was injured. 
The outrage is supposed to have been perpetrated by 
union miners, who have been locked out from the col- 


liery for two months, and whose places have been 
taken by non-unionists. 

FRANCE.--The steamer Washington, with M, de 
Lesseps on board, on his return from Panama, arrived 
at St. Nazaire, on the 23d ult. 

BELGIuM.—The strike begun by the miners at Lidge 
a fortnight ago, is extending rapidly all over Belgium, 
It has now practically assumed a universal demand 
by the miners of the country for an increase of wages, 
accompanied by a decrease in the hours of labor, 
This labor movement at Lidge is under the control of 
Anarchists, and the city is really at their mercy, In 
many instances mobs of Anarchists have stopped peo- 
ple in the streets and demanded money, threatening 
violence if it was not given them. They have also 
broken the windows in a great number of houses and 
shops.: The garrison is confined within the barracks, 
in readiness for service. A pamphlet called “ The 
Catechism of the People” is being industriously cir. 
culated, It teaches the doctrine of general redistribu- 
tion of wealth and urges the use of force to accomplish 
its practice, A large number of warrants for the arrest 
of ‘persons engaged in the disturbances have been 
issued, 

Domestic.—In the U. S, Senate, on the 25th ult., 
Senator Frye, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported a bill “to provide for the encouragement of 
American shipping and to promote postal and com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries.” At the same 
time the House bill, granting a pension of $2000 a year 
to the widow of General Hancock was reported and im- 
mediately passed. 

At one of the Cabinet meetings measures were con- 
sidered for the more rigid enforcement of the Chinese 
Restriction act, particularly with reference to prevent- 
ing the landing of Chinese laborers on fraudulent cer- 
tificates. ‘It was represented that trouble constantly 
arises in cases where immigrants claim to have lost or 
mislaid their certificates, and bring witnesses to prove 
that they were in this country at the time ot the pas- 
sage of the act, and were actually provided with the 
certificate prescribed by law, which entitled such per- 
sons to return to the United States after a visit to China, 

The prospects for an early settlement of the strike 
on the Gould railways are regarded by both sides as 
very gloomy, the indications being rather towards an 
extension of the trouble. Freight trains have been 
interfered with and engines disabled at Palestine, Se- 
dalia and Atchison, Business in Kansas City is pros- 
trate ; several factories have been closed, and whole- 
sale and jobbing houses are curtailing their forces, 

Proclamations have been issued by the Governors of 
Missouri, Texas, Arkansas and Kansas, warning all 
persons against interposing any obstacle in the way of 
resumption of traffic on the railways in those States, 
and ordering the arrest and punishment of rioters. 

The Executive Board of the Knights of Labor at 
Fort Worth, Texas, has promised “ an investigation of 
the features of the strike,” with a view to a settlement, 
and this is regarded as an augury of an early termi 
nation of the trouble. 

Letters are being sent out from Chicago “ inviting a 
national meeting of business men and manufacturers, 
to be held some time next month, to take action to- 
ward devising some means of defence against the 
power of organized labor.” : 

A large meeting has been held in the Metropolitan 
Temple at San Francisco to ratify the proceedings of 
the recent anti-Chinese Convention at Sacramento. 
Overflow meetings were also addressed on the street 
outside of the building and from the steps of the United 
States Mint, Similar meetings were held throughout 
California. 





